MINISTERS AND CIVIL SERVANTS

This is an allegation of a sort of espionage conducted by the Prime
Minister against a departmental minister and it may not be true; but
Mr Lloyd George was known to have personal friends among public
servants, some of whom would certainly have behaved with complete
rectitude while the motives of others were sometimes questioned. There
is danger in a modification of the usual channels. Public servants are
much like other people; they may have axes to grind and ambitions to
achieve. The traditions of the public service do their best to encourage
honest opinion and fearless criticism, but so long as politicians can
influence promotions and the distribution of honours there is risk of
toadying, flattery and self-seeking. If the minister reads his papers
thoroughly (and Mr Lloyd George rarely did) and listens at depart-
mental committees, he will soon discover whether his officials are
agreed; and if he has any reason to believe that a point of view is being
inadequately expressed to him, he can ask for a memorandum from
a specified officer, on which, of course, others will be allowed to com-
ment, or a personal discussion at which the opposing theses can be
confronted. Only if he suspected that a point of view was being sup-
pressed or played down and that loyalty to or fear of a superior officer
was preventing an adequate case being made, would a minister be
justified in going behind his principal advisers; and such cases would
happen extremely rarely.

In an ordinary department a minister who has the time or the patience
to read minutes can easily make use of the collective wisdom of his
department. For whether the question is so important that the file goes
down from the permanent head to the officer most intimately concerned,
or whether the file comes up from an assistant principal to the minister,
it passes through several hands. In passing, it grows like a stream, and
if the currents are not all in one direction the minister knows what they
are. If they flow together the minister may be sure that, political
considerations apart, it is safe to act.1

1 In spite of all this, the minister may run counter to his departmental opinion. When
Mr Arnold-Forster succeeded Mr Brodrick at the War Office in 1902, * Bromley-
Davenport, who only came in as Financial Secretary on Friday, opened his tenure of
office by writing "I don't agree" across the completed and approved papers of the
War Office Journal scheme. How can good work be done with such fools?' Diaries of
Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, I, p. $3.
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